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The Insurrection in Canada. 


REBELLION is not the proper term to apply to the trouble 
in the Canadian Northwest. Riel and his followers have 
risen for the redress of grievances, as Wat Tyler rose against 
a poll-tax, and Wyatt against the return of Papal domina- 
tion. They have no hostility to the Government, and no 
intention of founding a separate state. They are not rebels, 
or even revolutionists. They are simply insurgents. Every 
popular movement has its scientific side, which is worth 
studying, even by politicians, if their politics are to rise into 
statesmanship ; for it is only by this study that a repetition 
of such troubles can be avoided. That the disturbances of 
1870 on the Red River, which should never have occurred 
at all, should not only have occurred, but should be re- 


peated on the Saskatchawan in 1885, is a lamentable evi-- 


dence of the little wisdom with which the world is governed. 
In a literary periodical the study of such a movement and 
of the actors in it will be deemed appropriate, as a review 
of history in action, and of the forces by which events are 
caused and controlled. The great fur-trading associations 
of British America—the North-West Company and its suc- 
cessor, the Hudson’s Bay Company—did not interfere with 
that possession of the country which the Indians had held 
from time immemorial. But they introduced a new element 
into it. Many French Canadians found their way into that 
region, in the employment of these companies. They were 
not settlers, as the very name by which they were known 
sufficiently implies. They were travellers, wanderers, voy- 
ageurs. But they formed connnections with the Indian 
women, who were faithful and hardworking consorts. Their 
descendants—the Métis, or half-breeds—made a new race, 
combining the lively and social temper and the strong re- 
ligious sentiment of their French parentage with the inde- 
pendence, the restlessness, and the hardihood of their Indian 
ancestors. Like these they belonged to the country, and 
naturally held that the country belonged solely to them and 
to their Indian kindred. So, by natural right, it undoubt- 
edly did. In 1869 the Hudson’s Bay Company undertook 
to make over to the Dominion of Canada, not only its inter- 
est as a trading society in that region, but also the soil of 
this immense territory, which it had never owned. The 
Canadian Government accepted the generous grant, and 
forthwith proceeded to survey the land for settlement. The 
Métis, who were half farmers and half hunters, saw the lands 
in which they had chased the buffalo and trapped the beaver 
suddenly laid out into rectangular ‘ ranges,’ ‘ townships,’ 
and ‘sections,’ and all the world invited to come in and 
occupy them. Their own claims to it were simply ignored. 
Then that inevitable antagonism which, from the days of 
Champlain and the Pilgrim Fathers to our own time, has 
marked the westward progress of the white race in America, 
instantly rose. But the half-breed element introduced a new 
and better character into the contest. The Red River Re- 
bellion, as it was called, presented none of the atrocities 
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(with one unfortunate exception) which had marked previous 
collisions between the white intruders and the native pro- 
prietors of this continent. The insurgents chose for their 
leader Louis Riel, a young man, then only twenty-five years 
of age, who had been educated in a Roman Catholic college, 
and had displayed considerable intelligence and force of 
character. His parents were both half-breeds. His father, 
the son of a French Canadian of the higher class, was a man 
of good education, a mill-owner and trader. He had him- 
self been a leader among his people in resisting some un- 
reasonable regulations of the Hudson’s Bay monopoly. He 
was now dead, but his son, selected in his place, showed no 
mean capacity and energy in his measures. The demands 
of the Métis were moderate and reasonable—a share in the 
government of the country, and a fair proportion of the 
land, laid off to them in the manner to which they were 
habituated. The expedition under Colonel (now General) 
Wolseley put them down without bloodshed ; and, to the 


‘credit of the Government, it should be added that no pun- 


ishments followed. An amnesty, which after a while in- 
cluded Riel himself, was proclaimed, and the demands of 
the insurgents were in the main conceded. ‘ 

Large numbers of the Métis are settled in the far west, 
chiefly along the two branches of the Saskatchawan—a 
broken region, where fertile plains alternate with ridgy ele- 
vations, and are interesected by many streams and a perfect 
network of lakes. Eighty miles north commences the im- 
mense pine-forest of the Wood Crees, in which large armies 
could lie concealed. It is a region well suited for defence 
by guerilla forces, like those of the Métis, especially when 
they have the sympathy and aid of their red neighbors and 
kinsmen. But it is not at all likely that there will be any 
protracted warfare. In fact, the events of the Red River 
affair have repeated themselves with an absurd and really 
saddening fidelity—saddening, at least, to one who notes 
how little has been the gain from experience. There have 
been discontent and complaints, neglected, not because the 
authorities were ill-disposed, but because they were too far 
off, and too much occupied with other matters. Then fol- 
lows an uprising, with Riel and other leaders who had for- 
merly figured in the Red River troubles, at the head. A list 
of demands is put forth, most of them reasonable enough, 
and such as any government should be glad to grant. Troops 
are hurried to the scene of disturbances. The English 
Province of Ontario is in a blaze of excitement, while (as in 
the Red River affair) the French population of eastern Can- 
ada, to a man, sympathizes with the malcontent Métis. It 
is easy to foresee that the result will be the same as before 
—an early collapse of the insurrection, a brief outlawry of 
its leaders, and a concession of nearly all that they desire. 
It should be said, in justice to both parties, that although 
many Indians have taken part with the half-breeds, no acts 
of barbarity have been committed, or seem even to be feared. 
This, of itself, is good evidence that the natives have been 
fairly well treated, both by the Canadian Government and 
by the settlers. In fact, the class of border ruffians, who 
look upon the Indians as wild beasts and shoot them at 
sight, does not seem to exist in Canada. There is no root 
of personal bitterness between the two races, such as exists 
in this country and makes our Indian problem. so difficult 
of solution. 

The future Parkman will find many striking figures and 
picturesque elements in the story of these Northwestern 
commotions. He will see much to praise in the conduct of 
the settlers and the troops. His sharpest censures he wil) 
probably feel inclined to direct against the fatuity which 
could allow two outbreaks to occur, from precisely the 
same cause, within the short space of fifteen years. Then, 
if he is an American, he will probably bethink himself of the 
monotonous succession of Indian wars which have fringed 
with blood the advancing line of our own Western frontier, 
and the stone which he was about to throw will drop from 
his hand. 
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India in Memory.* 

Mrs. LEONowENS’ preface is dated Sunnyside, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, August 7, 1884. Well known to her thou- 
sands of readers as the ‘ English Governess at the Siamese 
Court,’ she writes now, not of farther India, but of India 
proper. The personal part of the book consists of memo- 
rabilia of persons and reminiscences of scenery in ‘a land 
where all nature seems to lie dreaming in its glory of per- 

tual sunshine, warmth and color.’ With true feminine 
instinct, after dating her preface so minutely, the author 
does not tell us in exactly what year she arrived at Bombay, 
‘a young girl fresh from school.’ Nor has the reviewer 
turned census officer in order to find out. Nor will he 
reveal the secrets of the encyclopedia. Suffice it to say, 
that her experiences were ‘ before the days of railroads ’— 
that is, certainly before 1857. The narrative before us, then, 
is that of a mature woman in the fulness of her intellectual 
powers, recalling the memories of girlhood. With a trained 
and facile pen, and with the sympathies of a woman, she 
has seen much that escapes the ordinary male observer. 
Erudition, which is abundant, is carefully subordinated to 
the story of things seen and heard. We feel like quarrelling 
with her, because there is neither table of contents nor 
index. A map is conspicuous by its absence, and the pub- 
lisher probably thought there was slight need of a list of 
illustrations. This may be because the faces of such old 
friends, so long in the service of other publishers and book- 
makers, are so familiar as to need no introduction. The 
book is a thoroughly readable account of India. Dealing 
slightly with the bones of history, geography, or ethnology, 
it yet tells the story of conquest, describes the land and water, 
and pictures the people. Mrs. Leonowens was a house- 
keeper, and her experiences make lively reading. With her 
own, she compares the domestic economy of the other na- 
tionals who live side by side in that home of many nations 
called India. She tells us much that is novel in regard to 
the origin of the strange customs affecting her own sex. 
We recommend the book for reading to all who are interest- 
ed in women in heathenism. They will find more in brief 
compass, from an eye-witness and a student, in this one 
work, than in an ordinary shelf-load of books on India. 
With a little more sense of humor in the author, her work 
would be as fascinating as a romance. Certain episodes in 
modern history are treated with graphic vividness, as for 
example the great cotton speculation, and the ‘ feverish, 
insatiable thirst to profit by a great nation’s approaching 
destruction.’ This was when Mr. Edward A. Freeman was 
writing the history of the United States in advance of 
events. His famous (or infamous) ‘ History of Federal 
Government, from the Foundation of the Achaian League 
to the Disruption of the United States,’ was no doubt read 
in Bombay in 1863. The first volume treated of the Greeks. 
The second, which was to treat of the Americans, was post- 
poned after General Grant’s interview with General Lee at 
Appomattox. Painful as was the experience in cotton to 
both India and Great Britain, it was wholesome. The 
picture of the India of railways, irrigation, and modern im- 
provements in farming, as well as in business and politics, 
is ‘ up to date.’ 





‘* Boots and Saddles.” + 

‘Boots anD Sapp.iEs!’ The blood tingles pleasantly 
in our veins. ‘In Dakota ’—it tingles still more pleasantly. 
‘With General Custer ;’ it must be dull blood, indeed, that 
does not leap with anticipated pleasure at that magic name ; 
for even those who could not tell exactly what Custer did, 
or how he did it, know that his name is a talisman for daring 
that thrills and personality that creates a sense of comrade- 





Life and Travel in India, Before the Days of Railroads. By Anna H. Leonowens. 
{llustrated. $2.50. Philadelphia : Porter & Coates. 
+ Boots Saddles. By Elizabeth B. Custer. $ 1.50. New York* Harper & 
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ship as well as admiration. And the book proves all—nay, 
more than—we expect. It is not the literary effort of some 
one trying to write a book ; it is the record of one who has 
something to tell us, and who tells it simply, vividly, and 
beautifully. It is a description of army life on the frontier, 
by one with quick recognition of what is unique and worth 
description, by one who does not hesitate to give the dark 
as well as the bright side, but who is cheerful enough to feel 
that the pleasures outweighed the troubles. Overflowing 
with fun and frolic, it is not the rollicking exuberance of one 
so happy as to forget others’ misery ; on the contrary, its 
very humor has a pathos as the effort of one walking now in 
deepest shadow, but with the courage of heart and sunniness 
of nature to find strength in recalling the brightness that 
cast the shadow. When we close the book we have exactly 
what the author meant to give us: a perfect picture of the 
delights and the annoyances of the life it represents. There 
is not a dull description nor a superfluous ancedote ; every- 
thing is unique and everything is charming. Sometimes it is 
only a little cook-stove that ‘ began its career with legs, but 
the wind used to lift it up from the ground with such vio- 
lence it was finally dismembered, and afterwards placed flat 
on the ground.’ Or perhaps it is a striking description of 
a blizzard, or a picturesque account of breaking camp, or a 
humorous one of the General pleading for the dogs to be let 
into the tent ; first for ‘the little ones,’ then for ‘the one 
that had fits,’ and so on, till all were comfortably housed — 
some, perhaps, on the General’s own bed. Sometimes it is 
only an old troop horse, shaking a raw recruit off his back 
and going through the rest of the drill by himself as cor- 
rectly as if mounted by a well-trained soldier. Again it is a 
charming description of the interviews between the two gen- 
erals, who had been great friends at West Point only to fight 
against each other repeatedly in the Civil War, and to be 
more than reconciled after the War. Every anecdote and 
every description ‘tells ;’ whether it is that of the faithful 
cook who prepares hot coffee and steak over a fire made by 
cutting up the candles and cooking over the large flame 
made by many short pieces placed together ; or that of the 
same devoted ‘ Mary’ holding forth to her fellow-servants 
on the (wholly imaginative) glories of Mis’ Libbie’s ward- 
robe ‘ befo’ the fire’ that had destroyed the quarters; or 
that of the General’s wife returning East during a dreaded 
campaign against the Indians, with a heart torn with con- 
stant anxiety, to meet the calm inquiry of the Eastern ladies : 
‘ Ah, is there a campaign, and for what purpose has it gone 
out?’ 

Of the picture of Gen. Custer himself, we cannot speak 
too highly. It does us no harm to find now that we may 
add to enthusiastic admiration the feeling of calm respect. 
We see him here, not only the daring, but the dignified, 
commander ; not only the hero eager to plunge into a fight, 
but the Christian gentleman anxious for the comfort, even 
for the amusement, of his men—careful even for the ‘ /i#t/e 
dogs’ and ‘the one that had fits.’ Here he is not only 
the gallant soldier, but the gallant lover-husband ; not only 
the impetuous hero, but the tender son ; not only the friend 
full of jollity, but the friend who takes care that no jollity 
shall hurt even his enemy ; not only the general who could 
win a victory, but the man who could forego triumph when 
the pen that is mightier than the sword gave him opportunity 
to crush certain enemies that were not Indians. The mat- 
ried happiness that gives life and color to every page is 
something quite worth speaking of, apart from the literary 
value of the work or the pleasantness of the record. The 
whole book, in its unconscious revelation of perfect love be- 
tween husband and wife, is like one of Mrs. Browning's 
Sonnets from the Portuguese, translated into sparkling 
prose. It appeals to us, not because it is a high ideal too 
seldom attained ; but because we know such love is far more 
common than recent novelists would allow one to suppose. 
Undoubtedly there is a vast deal of married unhappiness ; 
but undoubtedly, too, there is more married happiness than 
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misery, fiction to the contrary notwithstanding. Every 
author who gives us such married love as that in ‘ Boots 
and Saddles,’ whether as a genuine record or as a novel, 
does more than all the satirists who would hold up to us the 
contrary for a warning, to hasten the day when there shall 
be only such love and such marriages, and—let the grateful 
critic add—such pleasant books. 





The “ Teaching’’ Again.* 

From being a nine days’ wonder, the ‘ Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles’ has become a recognized and well-estab- 
lished part of the early Christian literature, to be minutely 
examined and expounded, dissected and discussed, accord- 
ing to the fate of ancient documents, Apostolic , and other. 
Those who wonder are always more than those who patiently 
inquire, and accordingly this new edition does not address 


so large a public as its predecessor did. Scholars, however, ~ 


and thoughtful men who are not scholars in any exclusive 
sense, will find it appealing to a kind of interest which does 
not so easily pass away. ‘The editors have set themselves, 
in this volume, to the task of answering some of the ques- 
tions which even a superficial knowledge of the Church in 
its first stages must raise. When was the ‘ Teaching’ writ- 
ten, and where? What was its design, and to whom was it 
addressed ? How does it stand related to other post-ca- 
nonical documents? What is the significance of its provi- 
sions for church-order, and of its liturgical forms? These 
are examples of the kind of question it is here attempted to 
meet. 

The text and translation seem to remain essentially as in 
last year’s edition ; we notice a few improvements in the 
renderings, but the general impression is the same. The 
notes, however, have become much fuller, and a signal feat- 
ure of them is the extreme care and nicety of judgment 
manifested in the discussion of the important Greek 
words, which are traced in the classical and Hellenistic 
Greek. Useful tables are added, showing the words not 
found in the New Testament and not used in the New 
Testament sense. Dr. Hitchcock—the preface tells us that 
the notes are his work—holds to his former view, express- 
ing it with moderation and yet with force, that the ear- 
liest mode of baptism cannot have been immersion. We 
expect to see the fresh presentation of this argument draw a 
sharp fire from the opponents of his view. The introduc- 
tion, in the hands of Professor Brown, has been expanded 
to more than a hundred pages, and seems to cover all the 
leading points at issue. For the first time, the reconstruc- 
tion of ‘ The Two Ways’ made by Krawutzcky, of Breslau, 
before the ‘ Teaching’ had ever been published, is made 
accessible in English. The parallel passages of the Epistle 
of Barnabas, the Apostolic Constitutions, etc., are also 
given. More might have been made of the relation of the 
* Teaching ’ to the last-named document, and to the Eccle- 
siastical (or Apostolic) Canons. We join the editors in their 
regret that Krawutzcky’s latest essay, claiming that the 
newly-found ‘ Teaching’ is not the original document he 
reconstructed but is only based upon it, was not received 
in time to be examined, and position taken with reference to 
it. But even without this, the discussion might, with prof- 
it, have been made fuller at the point indicated. Of con- 
siderable value to specialists will be the sections on the 
peculiarities of the Codex, and the Printed Texts. The full 
digest of the literature called forth by the ‘ Teaching,’ which 
Dr. Philip Schaff has prepared as an appendix to the vol- 
ume, adds much to its worth. The work is beautifully 
printed on heavy paper, and soberly but handsomely bound, 
the little Greek pattern which ornaments the back being 
quite in keeping with the contents. 





* Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Edited, with a Translation, Introduction and 
Notes, by Roswell D. Hitchcock and Francis Brown. A New Edition, Revised and 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Greatly Enlarged. $2. 
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** Science in Song.’’ * 

It has been feared that the advance of science would be 
inimical to the advance of poetry. Certainly much beauti- 
ful poetry has been written by those entirely ignorant of sci- 
entific laws. Wordsworth, who is considered peculiarly the 
poet of nature, knew little of geology and botany. If the 
advance of science meant for poetry that we must give up 
Wordsworth for the stilted parade of such a poem as Dr. 
Darwin’s ‘ Botanic Garden,’ with its invocations to steam 
and electricity, it would be easy to believe with Macaulay 
that the poet who would seek inspiration must carefully 
avoid culture. If, indeed, we must sacrifice that lovely con- 
ceit of Timrod’s— 

The ground had been rich for a thousand years 
With the blood of heroes and sages and kings, 
Where the rose that blooms on her exquisite cheek 

Unfolded the flush of its wings, 


and accept in its stead those lines of Dr. Darwin’ s— 


When air’s pure essence joins the vital flood, 
And with phosphoric acid dyes the blood, 


then in good sooth for the poet, with the advance of science, 
There hath passed away a glory from the earth. 


But science is not inimical tp poetry. Wordsworth did very 
well without it, but Tennyson does very much better with it 
than he would. without ; one of the charms of his exquisite 
landscape-painting being the perfect truth of every botanical 
and geological allusion. One of the most devoted attend- 
ants at a course of difficult lectures on modern chemistry, in 
England, was a writer noted for his picturesque beauty of 
imagery, who confessed that he came to the lecture-room in 
search of similes. The true poet will be as anxious to avoid 
the scientific mistake of Coleridge when he speaks of 

The hornéd moon with one bright star 

Within the nether tip, 


and of a more modern poet who professes to have seen the 
new moon at evening in the east, as he will be to avoid the 
literary and artistic mistake of Pope when he calls the moon 

a refulgent lamp of night.’ Tyndall goes so far as to ac- 
knowledge that the divining-rod of science is poetic imagina- 
tion ; and the poet can certainly return the compliment by 
saying that science, if not the divining-rod of poetry, is at 
least a helpful staff for the Muse to lean upon. 

Our overture is a little long for our opera, but i in calling 
attention to the little book called ‘Science in Song,’ we 
wished it to be evident that we had no objection to science 
in song, at the same time that we seldom find poetical a 
song exclusively about science. Science works into poetry 
well, but it can rarely be with success its raison a’étre. 
There is no object in putting mere facts into rhyme. It is 
‘ A Fact,’ as we learn from the papers every morning, that 
Horton’s ice-cream is made of pure cream ; this is valuable 
knowledge, but for ice-cream to be pure poetry, there is also 


‘a question of vanilla. The author of ‘ Science in Song’ has 


omitted the vanilla, and he has also found it necessary to 
put a good deal of the pure cream into prose in the form of 
notes to help out the poetry. It is a sufficient commentary 
on the fact that science fer se is not adapted to poetry, how- 
ever easily it may adapt itself to rhyme, that the author has 
had to provide twenty-two pages of notes to explain one 
hundred and eight pages of rhymed scientific facts. 





Pindar and Aristophanes.}+ 
THERE are Alpine Clubs whose sole business it is to climb 
inaccessible crags, and diving clubs whose profession it is 
to plunge into unfathomable deeps. Among which shall 
we class editors of Pindar and Aristophanes—at once the 


* Science in Song. By William C. Richards. $:. Boston hard. 
+1. The hn ‘and Pythian Odes of Pindar. Edited ersleeve. 
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most inaccessible and the most unfathomable of the ancients ? 
We confess to a modest hesitancy. Goethe saith: ‘On 
the heights there is rest ;’ but was he thinking of Pindar, 
the singer of the Olympic Games, the immortal laureate 
of chariots and charioteers, of Sicilian runners, of aristocrats 
in the ring, of jumping, flying, fleet-footed, wheeled, and 
whirling Greece? Did he have in mind those entangling me- 
tres, those complicate and intricate metaphors, those bursts 
of insatiate song, that mount in eagle-flights, and never tire 
till they stand, like Milton's angel, in the sun? We ween 
that those who hitch their wagon to Pindar’s star will have 
a tour of it. We think the Theban blood turned in him to 
elemental fire, to liquid sunshine, to hydrogen buoyant and 
expansive ; and up he shot in his arrowy metres, floating 
this and that legend in the brilliant atmosphere of his song, 
drawing this or that victorious grandee into the rare inter- 
lunar spaces, affixing this or that name to its starry pillory, 
where it shineth forevermore. 

Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, in his beautiful edition of 
Pindar’s ‘Olympian and Pythian Odes’ (1), gives us all 
ample opportunity to study these themes and questions 
for ourselves. In his very striking and eloquent Introduc- 
tory Essay, we feel how a touch of genius can kindle like a 
live coal, can rouse an interest in a poet who has hitherto 
been shunned as impossibly difficult, and can make us 
eager to take down our Bergck and see if we can’t slip over 
these shining seas as agilely as the master. Alas! we 
soon discover that we need all the abundant notes—and 
more, too, —all the essay on Pindar’s syntax, all the disser- 
tations on Pindar’s style and art, and Pindar’s development, 
and even more than he has to tell us of Pindar’s dialect. The 
carefully constructed text is based upon the best readings, 
and the odes are mapped out metrically, according to J. H. 
H. Schmidt's schemes. If Achilles was blest in having 
Homer for his poet, Olympia was equally so in attaching 
Pindar to her precincts. National and international ath- 
letics never received a more glorious exponent. 

In turning to the ‘ Aristophanes’ Clouds’ of Professor 
Humphreys (2), we come upon a good example of the 
hopeful scholarship of our younger Hellenists—imitative, 
expositional, Teuton-tainted, to be sure, but full of promise 
withal, and well adapted to promoting an understanding 
between the higher scholarship of Germany and our younger 
universities. The Introductory Essay, which is almost a 
literal translation of Th. Kock’s, is rather ponderous, and 
lacks the sprightliness and show of original work which 
peep out of every corner of Prof. Gildersleeve’s Pindar ; 
but it clears up many matters connected with the Socratic 
controversy, and affords ample material for an intelligent 
understanding of the text. The notes are full and good, 
and arranged helpfully at the foot of the page—not banished 
to a Botany Bay, at the back of the book, as (we are sorry 
to say) is the case with the notes to the Pindar. A glance 
at this excellent series, and at the capital series issued by 
the Macmillans, shows us how far the study of Greek has 
Then —twenty years 

o—it was considered enough to furnish the raw-recruit 
Phil-Hellene with a naked Tauchnitz or Teubner, bare as 
a babe unborn of impedimenta of any kind ; and it was left 
to his own brains to extort the secrets of plot, poetic usage, 
mythological or personal allusion, etc. Is it any wonder 
that Greek was a weariness to the flesh? Vow, we rejoice 
to say, texts beautifully printed, abounding with notes, intro- 
ductions and helps of all sorts, are flowing in a steady stream 
from our presses, and doing all they can—as in the case of 
the ‘ Clouds’ and of Pindar—to restore its lost charm to 
the study of Greek. 





Recent Fiction. 

Ir Is a pity that ‘ Addie’s Husband ’ (Appleton) is issued 
in such forbiddingly fine type. We are sure as we take it 
up that nothing but professional duty will carry us through 
it ; only to find, however, that we should have missed a 
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great pleasure if we had been discouraged by the print. It” 
is only a story, it is true; and the crisis of the plot is an 
old, old dodge which has been used more than once in fic- 
tion and which the reader sees through the moment it 1s 
introduced. But it is a story charmingly told, and so full 
of tender human feeling, with such an unmistakable moral, 
as to the absurdity of secrecy between husband and wife, and 
the wickedness of anybody’s cherishing malignity, that one 
closes the book feeling that one has gained a good deal 
more than even a pretty story. It opens with a young girl 
told by a daisy that of the ‘ soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, 
policeman, plowboy, gentleman,’ she is to marry a ‘ gentle- 
man,’ and the thread is very prettily caught again as the 
book closes. Addie has learned through very bitter experi- 
ence what a ‘ gentleman ’ her Jourgeois husband really is, and 
bids him, if she dies, plant her grave with the daisies that 
were so true and generous. The pathos is instantly turned 
to humor by the husband’s asserting that he shall certainly 
die first, and 4e would like the daisies on his grave, too ; 
declaring with a quotation from ‘ Maud’ that if she came to 
plant them, his dust would ‘ blossom in purple and red ; 
to which the young wife replies mischievously, ‘ but sup- 
pose, Tom—suppose my second husband carried the water- 
ing-pot,—would your dust blossom into purple and red 
then?’ 





‘Pitot Fortune,’ by Marian C. L. Reeves and Emily 
Read (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is a very charming story ; 
really a new story, with a clever and ingenious plot, filled 
in, not only with local color, but with local breezes and 
freshness. The scene is laid in a little fishing village in the 
Bay of Fundy, and the breath of the sea blows through all 
its pages, from first to last. And since there are seas and 
seas, it may be as well to explain that we are not ‘like a 
certain other critic : 

Then he painted a stretch of hot, brown sand, 

With a big hotel on either hand, 

And a handsome pavilion for the band,— 

Not a sign of water to be seen, 

Except one faint little streak of green ;— 

* What a perfectly exquisite picture !’ said she ; 

‘It’s the very zmage of the sea!’ 
The sea of ‘ Pilot Fortune’ is not the fashionable sea of 
Newport or Long Branch ; the sea of Campobellois perhaps 
the nearest approach to the experience it will suggest to 
most of our readers. The heroine, with her village faults 
and follies, is wonderfully attractive ; never more so than 
when she accepts delightedly the box of pretty dresses from 
her city lover ; only to grieve, with tears in her eyes, when 
told that no city girl would do so, over her being ‘ so igno- 
rant that she doesn’t even know when she ought to be proud.’ 
The book is a pleasant one to take away with one for the 
summer, and it is still pleasanter to read if one has to stay 
in the city ; for the coolness and brightness of ocean haunts 
farthest from civilization make its every page seem dripping 
with the salt freshness of the sea. 





‘RoBerT OrD’s ATONEMENT,’ by Rosa Nouchette Carey 
(Lippincott), is very much too long ; but those who have 
leisure for it, and who are prepared to be patient with a 
good deal of sentiment and a great deal of amiable sadness, 
will find in it some pleasant writing, interspersed with grace- 
ful pictures of quiet life, not wholly spoiled by the unnatu- 
ral and highly improbable manner in which the decks are 
cleared for action that the hero and heroine may finally 
come together, after five hundred pages of separation from 
misunderstanding, and the fact of each of them being en- 
gaged to some one else.——‘ Ros Ciaxton’s Story,’ by 
Parthene B. Chamberlain (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is 
a simple and quiet tale about a boy left as the only son and 
brother in the family when his father went to the War. It 
recounts his efiorts, not only to help those nearest him, but 
to aid other boys, less fortunate, to education and self-help- 
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fulness. The author is one of those who believe that to 
be a Christian one must undergo some sudden, definite proc- 
ess of ‘becoming’ a Christian ; but the religious note is 
honestly meant to be practically helpful‘as well as spiritually 
important. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS issue together.in attractive form ‘ ‘The 
Open Door’ and ‘ The Portrait.’ Ghost stories are not 
greatly in favor nowadays, but these stories of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s of the seen and the unseen have a distinct literary 
charm apart from their ghostly elements. ‘ The Portrait ’ 
is the less interesting, because the more extravagant and 
* far-fetched ;’ but ‘The Open Door’ is a touching and 
wonderfully attractive little story, most beautifully told. It 
has nothing of the foolish imaginative machinery of ‘ The 
Little Pilgrim,’ its problem being decidedly one of the earth, 
earthy, though spiced with the supernatural. 





THE work of ‘ The Duchess’ is noted for its unevenness ; 
but in her collection of short stories called ‘In Durance 
Vile’ (Lippincott) she is at her best. It is a pity the col- 
lection does not bear the name of the best story in it, the 
“Week in Killarney,’ which caused so much amusement 
when running as a serial in Lippincott’s Magazine. It is a 
most entertaining, and at the same time most natural, de- 
scription of the woes of a young couple who had undertaken 
to chaperon on a trip through Ireland a young lady with two 
lovers. We are not at all sure that we have not enjoyed it 
as much as the similar adventures of the famous ‘ Phaeton.’ 
It is with sincere regret that we learn from a notice 
published with Vol. X. of the ‘Stories by American Authors’ 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons) that this little volume is really the 
last of a series which is a perfect treasure-trove of good 
literature, every story in the whole ten volumes being really 
deserving of this aid to immortality, furnished to it by com- 
pilers who have not erred once in making a collection to 
please, to’ satisfy and amuse, and worthy of a permanent 
place in every library. 





Minor Notices. 

‘OsiteR Dicta’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is a most 
attractive little book, with its broad, cool margins ; and it 
proves to be what Lamb would call ‘ really a book ’—some- 
thing pleasant to read and delightful to own ; a bit of litera- 
ture to be brought out frequently and read to an old friend, 
but to be lent with caution. The author perfectly preserves 
the spirit of the title ; his criticism is enjoyable, less because 
it is so keen, than because it is so careless. The style 
reminds one of the easy charm of that most delightful of 
books, ‘ Friends in Council.’ Though the criticism is not 
deliberately pointed, it ‘tells.’ Take, for instance, the 
allusion to the terrible Carlyle disclosures ; what could be 
keener, though nothing could be calmer, than his sympathy 


with Mrs. Carlyle in her ignorance that what was so lightly 


uttered was being engraven on the tablets of the most 
marvellous of memories, and was destined long afterwards 
to be written down in grim earnest by a half-frenzied old 
man, and printed, in cold blood, by an ‘ English gentle- 
man.’ How much more effective that ‘ English gentleman,’ 
as a bit of satire, than any less complimentary title would 
have been! The brief article on Browning’s poetry is 
simply delicious, with its text: ‘ A great poet may tax our 
brains, but he ought not to puzzle our wits: we may 
often have to ask in humility, What does he mean? but not 
in despair, What cam he mean?’ The author proves, how- 
ever, that Browning does not puzzle our wits, if we have 
any wits to puzzle. The whole book is hardly longer than 
a long quotation would be from most of the lengthy volumes 
‘now in vogue ; but it is all charm. 





Messrs. Puitiips & Hunt send us a number of slim 
pamphlets, under the general heading of the Oxford League 
Series, the object of which seems to be to correct the errone- 
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ous notion that Methodism is a movement of humble origin. 
It originated, indeed, at Oxford University, the Wesleys being 
men of excellent birth and training, as well as of great 
intellectual ability and force of character; and these facts 
are duly set forth in the pamphlets before us, six of which 
were written by Dr. Daniel Wise and the seventh by Dr. J. 
M. Freeman. From the same publishers we receive another 
set of little books—Our Own Church Series—written by 
Dr. J. H. Vincent in the interest of the denomination to 
which he belongs. ‘ The Antiquity of Methodism,’ ‘ The 
Holy Catholic Church,’ ‘ Broad and Narrow,’ ‘ Our Settled 
Itinerancy ’—these are four of the nine numbers, in each 
of which some feature of Methodism is set forth for the 
enlightenment and edification of the adherents of that 
Church. 





Tue Prison Association of New York prints as one of 
its documents the report of its committee on the prisons of 
Great Britain. It is a brief andclear statement of what has 
actually been done in Great Britain towards making punish- 
ment conducive to reformation. The principles adopted in 
the treatment of criminals are concisely set forth.——A 
PAPER on jails, by Levi L. Barbour, read to the Michigan 
State Board of Corrections and Charities, deals very plainly 
with the evils practised in the jails of that State. The facts 
he presents are not very creditable, but the remedies he 
proposes are the best. They are such as have been ap- 
proved by all who have given special attention to this subject. 
‘Our PENAL MACHINERY and its Victims’ (Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) is a pamphlet, by John P. Altgeld, discuss- 
ing in a calm and serious manner the problem presented by 
the treatment of criminals in the city of Chicago. Mr. 
Altgeld criticises the whole system of criminal treatment as 
unjust and inhuman ; and he shows abundant reasons for 
his criticism. The city of Chicago cannot do better than to 
follow his suggestions, as they are eminently practical, 
humane and just. Wm. M. F. Rounp’s address before 
the National Conference of Charities on ‘ Our Criminals 
and Christianity’ has been reprinted in a neat pamphlet 
from the pages of Zhe Homiletic Review. It is an excellent 
practical statement of the work which is being done towards 
the reformation of criminals. 











A CHILD might reasonably protest, if asked to study Ivi- 
son, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.’s ‘ Descriptive Atlas of the 
United States ;’ but the ground of his objection—the innu- 
merable facts, the immense amount of information which it 
contains—is just what makes it so valuable as a book of 
reference. Its nearly 300 pages are fairly crammed with 
colored maps showing the political and physical subdivi- 
sions of the States and Territories, wood-cuts of the princi- 
pal cities and their surroundings, and illustrations repre- 
senting typical scenes of urban, suburban and wild Western 
life. The statistical tables have been compiled from the 
Census Report of 1880. In a very tasteful light blue 
cover, lettered in gilt, Messrs. Thomas Knox & Co. have 
just issued a slender volume of ‘Selections from George 
MacDonald ; or, Helps for Weary Souls.’ There are few 
living writers whose words take so strong a hold of the 
deeper sympathies of man as those of the poet, preacher, 
novelist and lecturer from whom these comforting selections 
have been made. The name of J. Dewey appears on the 
title-page as that of the compiler. 








Mrs. ANNE CHARLOTTE EDGREN is the most popular of recent 
Swedish novelists and dramatists. She is only thirty-five years 
old, and her first play was performed in Stockholm when she 
was only twenty-four. Her latest comedy, ‘True Women,’ has 
been tersely translated by Mr. H. L. Braekstad, favorably known 
to American readers as the adapter of Moe and Asbjérnsen’s 
‘Round the Yule Log,’ for which Mr. Gosse wrote a pleasant 

reface. Mr. Braekstad’s play is published by Samuel French 

Son. 
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A Spring Note. 
- Listen ! her great heart is beating, 
once again you hear it warm and strong ; 
Through her veins of blue the waters, 
seaward-drawn, full-flooded, bound along. 
Tongues are in the brooks, and voices 
in the winds are set like fairy flutes ; 
Trees and vines and herbs are quickened, 
life has long been stirring at the roots. 
In the branches climbs the life-blood, 
thrilling them to their remotest tips ; 
Nectar in the cells is waiting 
Hebe’s cup and royal Juno’s lips. 
Now upon our mountain altars 
earlier comes and longer burns the flame ; 
Sweet-voiced strangers throng the valleys, 
putting all the poets’ songs to shame. 
Far and wide o’er stream and woodland 
flings the shower its crystal treasures rare, 
Iris robed in light descending 
on her jewelled Jadder in the air. 
Roll the silver constellations 
through an ocean-world of milder blue ; 
In the night aerial spirits 
fill the new-made flower-cups with dew. 
Mother Earth, I may not ask thee 
all the mystery I seek to know, 
Listening upon thy bosom 
to the Force that lives and works below. 
But with this bright dome above me, 
these sweet sounds of life returning here, 
Well I know thy heart beats ever, 
though mine feebler beats from year to year. 


SAMUEL V. COLE. 


English as She is Taught in Cuba. 


WE have received the third part—the author calls it the 
* third copy '—of Sefiora M. Perdomo’s ‘ Método Practico ’ 
for learning English. It comes from Havana; and since 
we have seen it, we have ceased to wonder at the failure of 
the home-keeping Cuban to acquire that familiarity with 
our language which the natives of more favored lands pos- 
sess. Its blunders are as grotesque as those of the Portu- 

ese Grammar, republished here under the name of ‘ Eng- 
lish as She is Spoke.’ They begin on the first page, where 
* tercera entrega ’ is translated ‘ third copy,’ as noted above, 
and where the present part is said to contain a review and 
analysis of the previous one—or, to be literal, a ‘ review an 
analise of second copy.’ The first ‘ quéstion’ is ‘ That is 
new book ?’ and the second ‘Is that nice and new book ?’ 
and a foot-note assures the beginner that ‘ nice’ is a very 
high-toned word. On the following page are other gems : 
“Yon see us?’ ‘ Yes, I, see all.’ ‘Where I. m?’ ‘How 
you feel?’ ‘ You tell me what is in ti.’ ‘ You may go with 
me if you wihs.’ ‘ Yes, I, m, wet now.’ ‘I, Will come.’ 
On page 3 weare startled by the question ‘ Who has the man 
in his hands?’ but relieved by the answer ‘He has an 
oar in them.’ There is a bit of romance on the same page, 
which peeps out in the inquiry ‘ Do, you love that lady ?’ 
and the reply ‘ Yes, I, love her, [amor| love.’ ‘ Where she 
live ?’ demands Sefiora Perdomo. ‘She live in the Bisopo 
Sttrect.” The pronunciation of the last word is given as 
‘ estrit,’ which is pretty deplorable, but not quite as bad as 
the spelling. Wishing to know from what port a certain 
steamer has just arrived, the teacher asks ‘ Where the steam 
come?’ Turning over the leaf, we find this little nugget : 
“I, giéng to take walk.’ The pronunciation of earth is 
given as ‘ erti,’ and of third as ‘zerti.’ A lesson in geog- 
raphy follows the exercises in phraseology ; and here we 
learn that the world ‘ turns round like top,’ and ‘ zs said to 
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turn on its axis one eache day, but it take a year to go 
round the sun.’ Why is Sefiora Perdomo so sure of the 
annual, and so uncertain of the diurnal, revolution of the 
‘great globe or ball?’ And why does she say: ‘ The 
sun rise in the east and it set or goes in the West?’ Her 
way of misspelling the pronoun ‘ you’ throws a sidelight 
on the extravagance of people who have got into the way of 
borrowing : ‘/ou spend to muchmonney!’ Theletter ¢ is 
always accented in the word ‘ twenty ;’ and ‘ thirty ’ is spelt 
with an ¢ without an accent. There are sixteen pages of 
this not-undefiled English (and Spanish which is said to be 
nearly as bad), before one reaches the legend, ‘ Finish of 
the third copy,’ and lays the pamphlet aside till he can show 
it to a friend. 





The Sixtieth Academy. 


Our old friend the Academy comes with a smiling spring 
face to greet a rainy April. It bears in its train allure- 
ments for the hungry artist in the shape of prizes, thus off- 
setting the prize-exhibition soon to be opened at the rooms 
of the American Art Association. It is the Academy’s 
sixtieth spring exhibition. Let us pass by the ‘ Safe in 
Port’ of Louis H. Burr, which, from the asterisk against it 
in the catalogue, is known to aspire to a prize, and consider 
the bright sunlight, foreshortened gondolas, and vivid wall 
with over-topping fruits, in Mrs. R. H. Nicholls’s ‘ White 
Wall of Venice.’ And we will examine with greater profit 
Walter Palmer’s ‘Inlet,’ asterisk and all, than George 
Wharton Edwards’s crowded and disorganized ‘ Nightfall 
on the Bridge.’ ‘ Tewa Chichumovi and Wolpi,’ by F. S. 
Dellenbaugh, an Indian piece, and ‘An Autumn Field,’ 
by W. C. Bauer, are also in the lists, but move one little ; 
while to Dennis M. Bunker’s ‘ Bohemian’ we wish well in 
the competition, because of its naturalness, ease of pose, 
and good painting on the odds and ends of the bachelor 
apartment. ‘A Breton Town— Morning,’ by the same 
hand, is also one of the worthy ; and so isC, A. Platt’s 
“Coast of Morbihan.’ Here is Walter Shirlaw’s ‘ Under the 
Cornstack,’ not in the running at all, but very delightful in 
the pretty way the story—the old, old story—is told by the 
figures of the young man and woman. And lo, we have 
penetrated by the Northwest passage into the West ! 

In the West Room notable are ‘ Cumuli,’ by R. A. 
Blakelock, a pretty study in ideal landscape and clouds ; 
a portrait of C. P. Cranch, N. A., by his daughter ; ‘ Com- 
ing from Church, Old New York,’ by Percy Moran, glitter- 
ing with all the deft, sure, light touch of that young man ; 
‘ The Tailor,’ a conscientious figure by Walter Gay, paint- 
ed like a Domingo ; ‘ Street Scene—Morelia,’ a Mexican 
view, by Howard Russell Butler ; ‘ Two German Peasants,’ 
a quiet interior by Caliga; ‘ Sewing,’ a soft-spoken, old- 
fashioned view of a plain room and a plain woman, by the 
Brooklyn artist, W. H. Snyder ; ‘ Morning at Vera Cruz,’ 
a marine full of light and blue, by Thomas Moran ; ‘ The 
Monopolist,’ a greedy bootblack watched by two others, by 
J. G. Brown ; a portrait of W. J. Linton, the quarrelsome 
English engraver, by E. Wood Perry; and a ‘ Venetian 
Day,’ by William Gedney Bunce. The South Gallery has 
many portraits ; but not many are so good as Eastman John- 
son’s, of the Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, or William Page’s, of 
an unknown gentleman. Louis Moeller’s neat character- 
piece, ‘ Short Measure,’ and C. F. Ulrich’s ‘ Waifs,’ a view 
from the Haarlem orphanage, arrest the eye. Leonard 
Ochtman has new talent under a new name, if ‘ Summer's 
Farewell’ be any criterion of his power. ‘Saluting the 
Admiral’s Yacht’ shows M. F. H. de Haas at his familiar 
work in old Hollandish waters. ‘Long without Words,’ 


by J. Rolshoven, is a dramatic picture of a pianist bowed 
down by some grief. ‘A Window Seat’ is the most suc- 
cessful of all F. D. Millet’s recent paintings, owing to the 
good drawing in the figure of the woman, the nice texture 
of her clinging single garment, and her quiet and natural 
James D. Smillie shows his best in ‘ Cliffs of Nor- 


pose. 
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mandy near Etretat,’ and Wordsworth Thompson has some 
good color in ‘ An Episode of Arnold’s Raid into Connect- 
icut.’ . Here, too, is Gilbert Gaul’s picture of guerrillas 
returning from a valley raid, perhaps from the Shenandoah 
—a scene somewhat confused, but good when made out. 
Portraits of Mr. Francis Lathrop and of the artist’s wife by 
Alden Weir are notable also ; and, for the sake of the sub- 
ject, Loeher’s bust of the late Dr. Damrosch. Here is a 
labor of diligence and love, valued at $4000—the bust of 
Rembrandt, carved in ivory by T. R. Kaldenberg, a work- 
man in meershaum, who aspires to other fields of plastic art. 

The North Room, the East, and the Corridcr claim notice, 
but among so many demands few can be satisfied. ‘ Effect 
of Morning Sunlight,’ by the etcher C. A. Platt, is too good 
to be passed by ; the young brave defending himself on a 
cliff against an eagle, by J. R. Stuart, is interesting through 
its story ; and ‘ The Invocation of Moses,’ by Sarah P. D. 
Dodson (alas, the catalogue calls her Dobson !), is a big, 
well-drilled effort, showing Aaron and another supporting 
the arms of Moses while the battle rages below them be- 
tween Israelites and the non-elect. A smart ‘ Spanish Girl ’ 
is from J. L. Stuart; a fine ‘Shores of Buzzard’s Bay’ 
from Swain Gifford, who was born not far away. ‘ The 
Socialist ’ is a lean, red, hungry, ferocious advocate of dyna- 
mite, realistically given by Robert Koehler. ‘ Peacocks in 
the Snow’ is a brilliant idea indifferently carried out by 
F. S. Church. ‘ Portrait of Boy and Dog,’ by B. C. Porter, 

_is from a son of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, and resembles work 
by W. M. Chase with the snap left out. ‘The Coming 
Circus’ is one of A. C. Howland’s sub-humorous New 
England farm scenes ; and a ‘ Studio Interior’ is a gorgeous 
creation out of his Philadelphian self-consciousness by F. 
L. Kirkpatrick. 

These are some of the most remarkable things among the 
666 that Aprilhas brought us. Who will get the Hallgarten 
and Clarke prizes remains to be seen. Meanwhile, almost 
all tastes can be, if not satisfied, at least stimulated by some 
of the contributions for the present year. On the whole, 
there is much fair work to be seen; though a grievous 
number of excellent artists show no canvasers. 





The Lounger 


‘IN the Spring a young man’s fancy 

Lightly turns to thoughts of ’—Nancy ; 

But in the Summer turns again, 

And then his thoughts are all of Jane ; 

When Autumn comes—thrice-fickle man !—he 
Proclaims himself the slave of Fanny : 

But soon, these three forgotten quite, 

Dear Rose becomes his heart’s delight. 





L’EVENEMENT says: that the death of Louis Godard lends 
present interest to the following anecdote. In 1864 Théophile 
Gautier wrote to Godard: ‘I dreamt that I had wings, and my 
first thought on waking was to write to you. Will you be so 
good as to take me with you on your next ascent? I’ve a lot of 
little stories the ladies won’t listen to, and I'd like to tell them 
to the birds.’ Godard consented. The day was fixed. When 
it arrived, Gautier failed to appear. Godard went up without 
him. On his descent, he received this second note: ‘I have 
thought it over. M. Scribe would accuse me of wishing to place 
myself above him. Excuse me.’ By some indiscretion, Scribe 
heard of Gautier’s pleasantry. He took it ill of him, and sighed 
rather bitterly: ‘M. Gautier has always been above me. He 
was born in a garret, and is not the man to come down !’ 





JULIAN HAWTHORNE has promised to take part in the Authors’ 
eos 3 for the benefit of the Copyright League at the Madison 
Square Theatre, some three weeks hence ; and ‘ Uncle Remus’ 
will send something new, to be read. It was hoped that Mrs. 
Stowe might come over from Hartford and read from ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ This would have been a very great attraction, 


indeed ; but unhappily it is out of the question. I asked Mr. 
Beecher last Monday if he thought his sister would be able to 
take part in the entertainment, and he said ‘ No; it is impossi- 
Professor Stowe was too unwell to be taken to Florida this 


ble. 
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winter,.and Mrs. Stowe herself is very feeble. She couldn't 
think for a moment of coming to New York and appearing in 
public here.’ Mrs. Stowe wrote to the Holmes Number of THE 
CRITIC, last August, that since her seventieth birthday (now 
three years past), which the Autocrat had celebrated in his poem 
‘ At the Summit,’ she had felt herself ‘ going down.’ Her hus- 
band is approaching ninety. 





THE ovation that Mr. Irving and Miss Terry received on the 
occasion of their last appearance here, a week ago, and the 
dinner tendered to Mr. Irving on Monday night last, at which 
Senator Evarts presided, were events that do not find their par- 
allel in the life of every eminent actor. They were special com- 
pliments, and specially merited ; for the sojourns of Mr. Irving 
and the Lyceum Company in this country are destined to have 
an effect on the American stage which will be far-reaching, 
long-lasting, and in almost every respect beneficial. 





AMONG the speakers at the farewell dinner to Mr. Irving was 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., who said that one of the most 
remarkable performances of the Lyceum Company he ever at- 
tended was chat of ‘ Much Ado,’ in Boston, when Mr. Irving was 
too unwell to play the part of Benedick. The compliment was 
primarily to Miss Terry, who had borne the chief weight of 
the performance, and secondarily to Mr. Irving himself, who 
had trained his troupe to such a degree of efficiency, that they 
could successfully stand the test of acting in his absence—like 
a well-drilled army that wins a victory after its commander is 
killed. General Porter, referring to Mr. Adams’s anecdote, 
observed that Mr. Irving had shown wonderful endurance in 
this country. He had experienced the severest and most sudden 
changes of weather, and had even withstood one of the blizzards 
without which a visit to the Northwest would be incomplete. 
It was not surprising, however, that Boston was too much for 
him. A man would have to be of adamantine constitution to 
breathe with impunity the rarefied atmosphere of that world- 
centre, and indulge in the intellectual orgies which distinguish 
the Bostonian’s life from that to which other Americans are ac- 
customed. 





I HAVE known people to return from a trip to Boston as well, 
if not better, than when they went there ; but it is the exception 
and not the rule. There is Miss Edith Thomas, for instance, 
who has just returned to Geneva, O., from a visit to Mrs. Fields. 
It was her intention to visit a relative in this city—Mrs. Vin- 
cenzo Botta—on her way home; but Boston exhausted her 
vitality ; she was unable to come here, and the many admirers 
of her prose and verse who had hoped to meet her erelong are 
disposed to hold the Hub responsible for their disappointment. 





BARNUM is never seen to greater advantage than when he 
assumes the pen of the natural historian. What could excel for 
eloquence and exactness of language the opening paragraph of 
the illustrated pamphlet in which he describes the fauna of * the 
greatest show on earth?’ It runs thus: ‘ The height of a full- 
sized male Giraffe is from eighteen to twenty feet—by far the tall- 
est and most stately of all the dwellers that ever walked on the 
face of God’s earthly heritage. It is an inhabitant of the vari- 
ous parts of Africa, the color of the coat being darker in the 
southern than that of the northern regions of that fertile abode 
of the most marvellous of the zoologic race. It towers above its 
fellows, unique in its proportions, mild in disposition, majestic 
in mien, wad peerless in the lustre of its large loving eyes.’ 





Now if the description stopped here, the visitor to the men-~ 
agerie might be in danger of regarding this ‘ tall and stately 
dweller’ simply as a thing of beauty ; he might fail to see in the 
marvellous mechanism of his frame the handiwork of an all- 
ruling and beneficent providence. Therefore, Mr. Barnum pro- 
ceeds to point out, with some particularity, the peculiarities of 
structure which distinguish the giraffe from other ‘ marvels of 
the zoologic race." There are in his neck, he tells us, ‘seven 
vertebre, the same as other animals; but they are extremely 
elongated, while the articulation is admirably adapted to the 

urpose they are called upon to fill. On first looking at this 
Peautiful animal, one would “oe that the fore-legs were 
longer than the hinder limbs. is, however, is not the fact. 
The apparent difference lies in the remarkable elongation of the 
shoulder-blades, and the great depth from the withers to the 
carotid veins.’ For gracefulness of expression, this paragraph 
excels anything in Goldsmith's ‘ Natural History ;’ while its 
delicate precision of scientific statement must make the Smith- 
sonian professors green with envy ! 
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The Study of History.* 
‘LJames Anthony Froude, in The Youth's Companion.} 

Most educated people} have heard’a story about Sir Walter 
Raleigh in the Tower : how, when he was writing ‘ The History 
of the World,’ he heard some disturbance outside the walls. 
How he asked one person for an account of it, and got one 
answer ; how from a second he got another answer, and trom a 
third, a third, and then reflected on the work on which he was 
himself engaged, composing a narrative of all the acts which 
had been done under the sun, each one of them liable to be ex- 
plained as variously, and with the same chance of error, as the 
page incident which eye-witnesses described to him so differ- 
y: 

If Raleigh was startled, the reflecting reader in these last de- 
cades of the Nineteenth Century may be startled with even bet- 
ter reason ; for the modern historian is not contented with the 
mere facts as they come down to him in received tradition. He 
interprets them afresh. He divines causes and tendencies. Hav- 
ing so large an area before him, he must accept the facts as he 
finds them with slight independent inquiry, though he knows 
how uncertain many of them may be. Laws, legends, poetry, 
romance, flow into the mass of his general material. He re-esti- 
mates the characters of the men and women who have played 
their parts upon the stage. He sits in judgment on their con- 
duct ; discovers, on pele which seem probable to himself, 
why they acted, and how they might have acted better ; distrib- 
utes freely his praise or censure, and at each step introduces 
new elements of possible mistake. 

_ Again, the world has not stood still since Raleigh sat writing 
in his prison. Even for the world that then was, materials im- 
measurably greater than he possessed now offer themselves to 
the student of antiquity or of the Middle Ages. If they assist 
him in one way, they embarrass him in another ; for if he wishes 


‘honestly to know the truth and tell it, each new fact that comes 


before him only shows him how much more he has to learn be- 
fore the fact itself can be adequately comprehended. He that 
*increaseth knowledge [on these distant matters] increaseth sor- 
row,’ and perplexity along with it. 

But besides this, a new era has come into existence. Three 
more centuries of human life, immeasurably more complex, im- 
measurably more extended; new nations, new beliefs, new 
knowledges, new habits, new aspirations—and in the ‘midst ot 
them infinite new personalities ; eminent upon the surface of 
this mighty ocean of things and struggling in the waves ; some 
riding on them vidhorloiente, some tossed to and fro, as the play- 
things of accident or destiny ; while the consummation, to which 
the restless movements of this modern epoch are tending, is still 
hid from our eyes. The Empire of Asia, the civilizations of 
Greece and Rome, Mohammedanism and medieval feudalism, we 
can see in their rise and in their decline. The impulses which 
are now at work upon the globe, and in all parts of it, are driv- 
ing forward its present occupants upon lines which, for our own 
satisfaction, we call progressive ; but of the end to which we are 
progressing we know nothing. 

Each successive generation changes faster than our ancestors 
changed inacentury. Every alteration as it comes is welcomed 
as an alteration for the better, and the welcome itself is part of 
the phenomenon. Our fathers thought that the Golden Age was 
in the past. To us the Golden Age is rising over the horizon, 
and perhaps is for ever to rise. People most influenced by the 
modern spirit think and talk as if it had been always so, and as 
if the human race had been advancing on a steady line of prog- 
ress from the beginning. Yet we pause, some of us, at times, 
to ask if this is really true. It may be, that ‘through the ages’ 

an increasing purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are broadened by the process of the suns. 
Yet it is sadly certain also that nations, commonwealths, insti- 
tutions, creeds, have been mortal, as we are ourselves ; that they 
have passed through the same stages of youth, maturity, corrup- 
tion and death as each of us passes through. It may be that the 
future will be like the past, and that to everything that has 
an organized existence there is an appointed growth, an appointed 
decline and end. 

Therefore we ought to moderate our enthusiasm, and when 
we study the things that have been, to consider that we cannot 
know them well enough to forecast the future. There is a prov- 
erb which everyone’s experience will verify: that ‘nothing is 
certain but the unforeseen.’ : 

The future rises out of the past and the present. If we knew 
the past and the present completely, the future would te as cer- 
tain to us as a conclusion in geometry. But now and always, 


* To be continued. 
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the thing which actually happens is what no one has antici- 
pated, and proves the inadequacy of the wisest insight. When 
we have a long series of events, one following out of another, we 
can see to some extent how effect and cause have been com- 
bined, but only imperfectly and to a very limited extent, for the 
record is always imperfect, and the true cause may be out of 
sight. Slight, however, as the direct instruction may be which 
can be gathered out of history, we feel instinctively that we can- 
not live upon the earth, each generation of men like each gen- 
eration of animals, as if we were new creations, with the past a 
blank to us. The conditions of our existence make this im- 
possible. 

History is not made, but grows spontaneously. Every old 
cottage in a modern English village has its family traditions. 
The old people tell the children, not = very accurately, how 
things were when they were young. When they are taken to 
the parish church, they hear the names perhaps of the pious 
founders, who built it long ago. They see the monuments on 
the church floor of mailed knights who fought in Palestine. A 
sword, or a scutcheon, or a tattered flag reminds them of some 

allant youth of later times, who has been killed in battle in the 
ast century. Finding the sermon tiresome, they spell out in- 
scriptions on the mural tablets, which tell them a hundred things 
in which men took a part whose dust now lies under their feet. 
Exactly thus, organically, and with but slight alteration of form, 
history began originally to be composed. The early annals of 
all nations have been uniformly of the same character. 


LEGEND AND TRADITION, 


Collections of old stories shape themselves into a universal 
tradition. Napoleon called the most finished modern history ‘a 
fiction agreed upon.’ In the unconscious ages the agreement is 
spontaneous. What is dull or unprofitable is rejected. What 
is bright and beautiful, what is awful and terrible, is remem- 
bered. Reality and romance, the natural and the supernatural, 
are woven together in one texture, and, the art of letters being 
unknown, are thrown into verse, that they may be the easier 
kept in memory. It is half a dream, but it is perfectly sincere, 
—sincere though each new ballad-singet reshapes the story to 
his own mind. By-and-by the legend fixes itself in written 
annals. It is still sincere, but it is still local, half true, but also 
half false. The Saxon chronicle tells of the fleets of marauding 
savages which came annually from the North. Their atrocities 
are described with a shudder, and the Egberts and Alfreds, who 
fought against them, are honored and admired. We accept the 
chronicle, and shudder along with it, till we read the Norse 
sagas, and there we find that these ‘savages’ were like the 
heroes of the Iliad ; that they too were as admirable in their way 
as the Saxons in theirs. One mytenay is then set beside 
another, and a mixed result comes out of them, an epic ona 
wider scale, but composed entirely of mythological materials. 

From annals and sagas we turg to a modern account of early 
English history, composed for use in the nursery. Have we 
escaped from mythology ? Not the least. We have only altered 
the character of it. The writer goes to his authorities, takes 
what he wants, and adds what he thinks necessary. He drops 
the supernatural, but he puts a moral in the place of it. He feels 
that for young people the lights and shades must be strongly 
marked, in a shape which they can comprehend, Sinners and 
traitors are censured, saints and patriots are applauded, and he 
divides the goats from the sheep, often mistaking one for the 
other. But his object is to impress upon his readers that there 
is a righteous Providence in this world which rewards good peo- 

le of the easily intelligible sort, and punishes bad people. So 
ong as crime is seen to be revenged and virtue to be rewarded, 
his chief purpose is attained, whether the persons so treated be 
accurately conceived or not. A wholesome lesson is conveyed, 
and that is enough. But it is mythology. It is not history, not 
literal fact, but fact colored by imagination and belief. 

Men like Offa, or Dunstan, like Knut, or St. Olaf, are not. to 
be understood on easy terms, or to be easily judged when the 
are understood. But boys and girls ought not to be puzzled wit 

sychological problems. The figures brought before them must 
be labelled bad or good, or they will gain nothing ; and if they 
are to read history at all to any useful purpose, it must be his- 
tory of this kind. In the books which I read when I was a child, 
the English always beat the French, while in the French books 
it was the other way. But neither English boys nor French 
boys get any harm from the flattering legend. It taught them 
each to be proud of their country and countrymen, and the im- 
pression when wrong could be corrected afterward. Even the 
writers of such books, though less innocent by far than the old 
bards and Scalds, need not have been consciously insincere. 
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Copyright in America. 
[From The Saturday Review.] 

IN point of actual legislative result, the two years’ hard work 
of the American Copyright League has been fruitless. But, 
although the complications and embarrassments of the political 
situation and of a change of administration, which is also for the 
first time in twenty-four years a change in party, have distracted 
public attention and prevented the consideration of the Dor- 
sheimer Bill and its passage, yet the American Copyright League 
has no cause whatever for dissatisfaction with its efforts. It has 
succeeded in organizing into a solid body, for a definite purpose, 
almost the entire literary guild of the United States. It has en- 
rolled nearly all the producers of copyright matter in the United 
States. It has proved to itself that there is a substantial una- 
nimity of feeling among the writers of America in regard to the 
due protection of the rights of the authors who are not Ameri- 
cans. It has expressed this unanimous sentiment in several 
strong papers, which have been widely commented upon by the 
eg ; and this comment, despite a few marked exceptions, has 

een nears pS favorable. It has succeeded in forcing the 
opponents of the Bill which grants justice to foreign. authors and 
relieves American authors of an unfair and iniquitous competi- 
tion with stolen goods to an outspoken opposition. It has 
elicited abundant evidence of the fact, hitherto suspected only 
and not known for a certainty as it is now, that the mass of the 
American people are probably favorable to a proper Copyright 
Bill, but that they are also profoundly indifferent and ignorant 
on the subject. The American Copyright League is now con- 
vinced, so we have been informed, that the whole agitation on 
the subject of international copyright has hitherto been con- 
ducted on a false principle ; the effort has always been made tq 
convert the Congressman to the copyright cause, instead of 
which the’ effort should have been made to convert the people. 
The politician is not of necessity a man with a liking for litera- 
ture ; indeed, there have been known in the United States states- 
men who professed a profound contempt for all ‘ littery fellers.’ 
The politician when urged to pass any particular measure is 
often doubtful as to its bearings on his own political fortunes ; 
and he is prone to take refuge in a declaration that he does not 
hear any loud popular demand for the passage of that particular 
measure. We understand that the American Copyright League 
will take care hereafter that no Congressman can give this ex- 
cuse. It intends to settle down to the work of arousing the con- 
science of the people at large, and of educating them in the 
ethics of the question. It intends to use the same means of 
propaganda which gave success to the old Anti-Slavery Society 
and to the new Civil Service Reform Association. It means to 
keep hammering at the subject of International Copyright until 
the feeling of the people of the United States is as acute and as 
fully aroused to the absurdity and anomaly of the present condi- 
tion of things as that of the literary guild now is. The moment 
the well-directed efforts succeed in awakening the conscience cf 
the American people as to the right and wrong of the question, 
the matter is settled. Just now it will be settled, on what terms 
and conditions, it will be for the future to say ; but as soon as 
the inhabitants of the United States can be made to take suffi- 
cient interest in the matter to see the wrong, we have full belief 
in their readiness to see that wrong righted at once and finally. 

This being the condition of the question in America, the wis- 
dom of the English Incorporated Society of Authors in leaving to 
the American Copyright League the urging and the passing of 
the proper Bill is apparent to all.. The American authors are 
moved not only by a sentimental regard‘for the rights of English 
authors, but they are also defending their own interests, The 
present condition of things is really harder for the American 
author to bear than for the English author, Although the Eng- 
lish author has seen his receipts from the United States dwindle 
into nothingness, he has still his home market. But the Ameri- 
can author in his home market has to withstand the competition 
of the dealer in stolen goods. The American author, therefore, 
has the very highest reason for demanding International Copy- 
right ; and in the struggle to obtain it he is fighting his.own 
battle. And the British author may well rest content to let him 
conduct the campaign as best he can and as he thinks best. As 
a matter of fact, the English author, by his appearance on the 
scene now, can do no good, and he may do harm. A violent, 
wit o article from an Englishman, such a one as Mr. 
Wil tie Collins, for example, contributed to Zhe International 
Review a few years ago, may stir up ill-feeling and excite a not 
unnatural ‘spirit of opposition to views advanced with so much 
vehemence and so little tact. The more persuasive essay of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold is far more likely to gain adherents to the 
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cause. But anything which an Englishman can say just now is 
waste effort, for all the people whom an Englishman can reach 
are either on his side already, or are diametrically opposed to 
him from a misreading of their own selfish interests. A time 
may come later in the agitation, and when public sentiment in 
the United States is riper, when a courteous and dignified appeal 
from the whole body of English authors may have weight, and 
may help in the final assault. Until then the best that the Eng- 
lishman can do is to keep his hands off. 

More especially is this the case since the improbability of the 
result being reached by a treaty between the two Powers is now 
evident. Great Britain is a Free-trade country, and the United 
States is a country bound by a high protective tariff, and, 
although there are many signs of an impending and radical 
modification of this tariff, it must be many years before the 
United States attain to the Free-trade level. Now a treaty 
on a subject like copyright between a Free-trade country and a 
country with a high protective tariff is almost an impo 
The question of Protection is sure to intervene, as it has always 
done hitherto, and it is an insuperable obstacle. _ A treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States on the subject of copy- 
right is likely to be a publisher’s treaty, and a publisher's treaty 
will do the authors of the two countries very little good ; it 
might be half a loaf, but the authors would prefer to starve a 
little longer to get the whole loaf a great deal sooner. Certain 
American publishers have caused the rejection of several pro- 
jected treaties, and certain English publishers have caused the re- 
jection of one of them. No new treaty is likely to fare any bet- 
ter at their hands. It seems as though the only hope of success 
lies in giving up a treaty for a Bill, and in amending the copy- 
right laws of the United States without consulting the authorities 
of Great Britain. There is no more reason why publishers 
should interfere in copyright legislation than there is that manu- 
facturers should interfere in patent legislation. The American 
Copyright League amended the Dorsheimer Bill, and accepted it 
because it was simply an author’s Bill ; it recognized only the 
rights of the author ; it did not attempt to regulate anything in 
the province of the publisher ; it left all questions of the tariff 
and of the importation of books, ‘ sheets,’ and * plates,’ and of 
manufacture, to be provided for in other Bills as the publishers 
and — and other manufacturers might succeed in getting 

assed. 
r Substantially the Dorsheimer Bill provided only that whenever 
any foreign country granted copyright to the citizens of the 
United States, the United States immediately granted copy 
to the citizens of that country. Nothing could besimpler. The 
opposition to the Bill comes primarily from the high Protection- 
ists, who will not accept any form of international copyright 
which does not contain and affirm the high protective principle. 
It comes secondarily from the two other classes—the publisher 
who is repginting English books at absurdly low prices, and the 

ublisher who Tausatle controlled English books under the 

courtesy of the trade,’ as it was called ; these opponents may 
be called the New Pirate and the Keformed Pirate. The New 
Pirate is very near the end of his tether, for opposition has cut 
down his profits, and he has well-nigh exhausted the stock of 
English literature which can possibly be put before the enor- 
mous poms audience to which the cheap ‘libraries,’ as they 
are called, must appeal. When a publisher issues a book every 
week-day in the year, it is obvious that the current supply of 
new English books cannot provide him with more than one vol- 


‘ume in three, and that for the other two-thirds of his matter he 


must look to the common stock ot English literature or to for- 
eign languages or to the few American books of which the copy- 
right has run out, and these three classes are obviously limited. 
The Reformed Pirate is thoroughly disgusted with the present 
state of affairs, but he hopes to secure the gp Jp either of a 
taser treaty or of a publisher’s Bill of some sort. He is 
onestly afraid of the English publisher. Having been used to 
consider English books as the staple product of his presses, he 
fears that under an author’s Copyri ht Bill the English publisher 
will buy out the English author's full rights and then enter the 
American market as a competitor with the American publisher. 
That this fear is vain is sufficiently obvious to any one who 
knows the conditions of the English publishing trade and its 
bondage to high prices and to the three-volume system and to 
the circulating library. If any English publisher hopes to enter 
the American market, he must abandon most of the traditions of 
the English book-trade ; he must accept the principle of cheap 
books ; and this, by the way, is just what has been done by the 
two or three English houses which have branches in America, 
But with the fears and the hopes of the American publishers— 
many of whom, it should be said, are strongly in favor of a sim- 
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Se and untrammelled international copyright—the American 

opyright League, we hope, will have nothing to do. It has 
seen the failure of the attempt to take Congress by storm in favor 
of the Dorsheimer Bill, and it has recognized the necessity of 
accepting the inevitable, of making up its mind to a long fight, 
if need be, and of setting itself down resolutely before the ene- 
my’s works to reduce them by siege. It intends to cease not 
and to rest not until it secures the passage of an author's Bill. 
To further its efforts Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, has intro- 
duced into the Senate of the United States, whose existence is 
continuous and not limited, like that of the House of Represent- 
atives, a new Bill, of which the first and chief clause provides 
simply that: ‘ The citizens of foreign States and countries of 
which the laws, treaties, or conventions confer, or shall here- 
after confer, upon citizens of the United States rights of copy- 
right equz' to those accorded to their own citizens, shall have in 
the United States rights of copyright equal to those enjoyed by 
citizens of the United States.’ 





AN APPEAL FROM THE COPYRIGHT LEAGUE, 


‘The American Copyright League for fourteen months has 
urged the passage of an international copyright law giving for- 
eigners property in their books when published in this country. 
A bill was introduced last winter in the House of Representa- 
tives and another bill in the Senate this winter, but the Forty- 
eighth Congress has adjourned without acting upon either. This 
neglect inflicts. great injustice on American citizens engaged in 
authorship. Nearly fifty years have passed since international 
copyright was first pressed upon Congress. It has received the 
oxpver of Webster, Clay, Everett, Sumner and other statesmen. 
It has been recommended in Presidential messages. Yet bills, 
petitions, Executive recommendations, have all failed to procure 
action by our law-makers. Clay and Webster in 1837 made a 
report, saying : 

‘Authors and inventors are among the greatest benefactors of 
mankind. .... It being established that literary property is 
entitled to protection, it results that this protection ought to be 
afforded wherever the property is situated: ... . We should all be 
shocked if the law tolerated the least invasion of the rights of 
property in the case of merchandise, while those which justly belong 
to the works of authors are exposed to daily violation. 

“We are not working for a scheme to make books dear. In 
France, where literary property is sedulously guarded and the 
greatest liberality is shown to foreign authors, the system of 
cheap books flourishes. But the price is regulated fairly, by 
the law of supply and demand, as in the case of other commod- 
ities. We are not working in favor of a monopoly. The only 
question of monopoly involved is that of the men who are now 
allowed to monopolize without cost the work of other men’s 
brains and hands, Our object is not to injure any industry— 
either Prpe-making, paper-making, printing cr publisling. It 
is simply to defend (not by taxation, but by proper safeguards) 
that form of industry which produces written works, pictures 
and musical compositions. American authorship struggles 
against a ruinous competition with foreign works that are not 
paid for. How would day laborers like it if they were forced 
to compete with other laborers kidnapped from abroad and 
obliged to work here gratis, without even being purchased, as 
slaves were? What would type-founders and paper-makers 
think of the situation if type-metal and paper-stock were stolen 
from abroad and sold here against goods which they had bought 
honestly? How would Senators and Representatives relish 
the notion that their speeches and services, being merely the 
expression of ideas, ought not to be paid for? What would 
lawyers and physicians say if told that their knowledge, put 
into the form of written or spoken opinions, was public property, 
and not entitled to pecuniary reward? Congress excludes 
Chinese labor because it interferes with white labor. But Con- 
oe still compels the American who writes a book to offer his 

abor in the market against labor which is not merely cheap, 
but is actually unpaid. The property of foreign patentees is 
defended in this country ; the foreign playwright is allowed a 
perpetual property here in his acted play. But the foreign 
author of a book is condemned to a status worse than the slave’s ; 
he is the victim of — plundering. By permitting such an 
ou the United States is destroying its own authors at home 
and leaves them exposed to extensive piracy abroad. Such a 
policy, based upon dishonesty and injustice, must undermine 
all the supposed benefit to popular intelligence derivable from 
the confiscation of foreign literature. 

‘We call upon every one who cares for national honor and dig- 
nity, for fair play, public morality, or the spread of American 
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ideas in a free and vigorous American literature, to aid in agi-' 
tating this subject, and in securing at least a full discussion, of 
it from the Forty-ninth Congress. We believe that the people 
will heartily approve the suppression of a petty meanness 
toward foreign and American authors, which is unworthy of 
any enlightened nation—especially a nation that assumes to be 
great and liberal as well as rich.’ 





“Two Souls Conjoined.” 
[Introduction to Edwin Arnold’s New Book.] 
You ask me, dear, what perfect thing 
I find in all my wandering 
These ancient Sanskrit scrolls amid, 
Where India’s deepest heart is hid. 
Nothing, I answer, half so wise 
As one glance from your gentle eyes ! 
Nothing so tender or so true 
As one word interchanged with you! ' 
Because two souls conjoined can see 
More than the best philosophy. 
Yet, wise and true and tender {ore 
Waits him who will those leaves explore, 
Which, plucked from palm or plantain tree, 
Display, in Devanagari, 
The grand, sonorous, long-linked lines, 
Where through that ‘ Light of Asia’ shines ! 





Current Criticism. 


PITHOM TREATED AS A JOKE :—The non-acceptance of the 
alleged discovery of Pithom by the greatest Egyptologists tells 
against its credibility. The late Dr. Lepsius, the greatest Ger- 
man Egyptologist of his day, in a masterly article in the Zez¢- 
schrift, showed that the town found by M. Naville was Rameses, 
and not Pithom ; but we are assured that the opinion held by 
Lepsius was due to his failing health, and therefore is not to 
be relied upon. Yet when the subject of Pithom was brought 
before the Congress of Orientalists at Leyden in 1883, it was 
received as a joke, no one for a moment believing in it. It is 
not possible that scholars from all parts of the world should 
hold without good reason that Pithom has not been discovered. 
Any society or fund which succeeds in making excavations in 
Egypt will do good and serviceable work ; but it is essential that 
its committee should be composed of Egyptologists and men 
who understand Egyptology, and not like that of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, where Egyptologists are conspicuous by their 
absence, and where the members appear to be elected tor distinc- 
tion in any other science rather than Egyptology. . .. . 
M. Naville has given much time and labor to his work on ‘ The 
Store-city of Pithom,’ but it would have been better for his trans- 
lation of the stele of Ptolemy if he had given a little more. 
See Further research may decide where Pithom really was, 
though at present the proofs are wanting ; meanwhile, let us 
thank M. Naville for his work, and let us hope that the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund will in tuture be more certain of their ground 
before they proclaim the finding of another Old Testament town. 
And finally we would suggest that it would be well if the 
honorary secretaries would reply to, and answer fully, the objec- 
tions and doubts raised by inquirers, both here and in America ; 
they would not only enlighten the ignorant, but would do some- 
thing toward saving their own reputations.— 7he Atheneum, 





Doctors IN AMERICA :—On the whole, ‘ Lal’ is fairly orig- 
inal and amusing, but would gain by greater terseness in many 
places, and is considerably weighted by the amount of elabo- 
rate introspection and analysis of motives which it contains. 
This last criticism applies also to the second of Mr. Ham- 
mond’s works lying before us, ‘ Doctor Grattan,’ which may not 
inappropriately be termed a medical novel, because the hero is 
a doctor, and because the author displays a sufficiently intimate 
acquaintance with medical affairs and technicalities to justify 
the supposition that he must himself belong to the profession. 
It is a quiet, plodding, conscientious, not unreadable story, re- 
lating chiefly to the fallin -in-love of a middle-aged widower. 
It contains one admirably drawn character, Cynthia, the doctor’s 
daughter, but it lacks the movement and stirring scenes of ‘ Lal,’ 
to which it is, in our opinion, decidedly inferior. One thing 
noticeable in both these books is the difference between the pict- 
ure they give of the doctor in a small country place, and that 
drawn by novelists describing the same person in England. 
Apparently, in America he is to be considered as ranking natu- 
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rally amongst the ¢/ize of his district, and likely to be better 
bred, cleverer, more highly refined and cultivated than, and in 
general superior to, any of his neighbors. But that is hardly 
the case with the English individual, whom we have sometimes 
heard denominated irreverently, ‘The Village Pill,’ and who 
supplies the original of Mr. Huxter in ‘ Pendennis ’ and many a 
similar character.— 7he Spectator. 





‘DyInG LIKE MEN :'—Commander Schley’s book has one 
fine touch. Lieutenant Greely was the first man in the desolate 
camp at Cape Sabine to hear the steam whistle of the Thetis. 
He told his companions that he had heard a steamer’s whistle, 
but they thought it was only the roaring of the wind. Sergeant 
Long went out of the tent, but speedily returned with the re- 
mark that there was nothing in sight. Lieutenant Greely settled 
himself in his sleeping-bag, but was aroused not long afterward 
when Lieutenant Colwell cut down the tent. ‘Greely, is this 
you ?’ the gallant rescuer asked. ‘ Yes,’ said Greely in a faint, 
broken voice, hesitating and shuffling with his words, ‘ Yes— 
seven of us left—here we are—dying—like men. Did what I 
came to do—beat the best record.’ Then he fell back exhausted. 
Lieutenant Greely, dying like a man, but proud of his exploit 
and conscious that he had beaten the best record, is a noble 
type of American grit.—7he New York Tribune. 


oo 


ARKANSAS ELOQUENCE :—Sir, for whom are we legislating ? 
For ourselves alone? Alas, sir, heaven will never smile upon 
such selfish legislation, In a little while you, Mr. President, 
and my venerable friend, the father of this bill, whose snowy 
locks are even now being tossed by the breezes of another world, 
and I will have passed away and quietly sleep beneath the sod. 
The winter snow will drape the mounds above us with a wind- 
ing sheet, but the sting of its bitter cold will be all unheeded by 
us. The spring birds will sing their sweetest notes in the swing- 
ing branches above our graves, though their music will not be 
heard by us. But Arkansas—God bless her !—like a gentle 
mother, will fold us to her loving breast and drape our beds with 
flowering vines, sing soft lullabies o’er our dreamless rest with 
the low, sweet music of murmuring winds. After us will come 
another generation, who, if they find our State standing shoul- 
der to shoulder with her sister States in the battle for develop- 
ment and material prosperity, through our wise legislation, will 
rise up and call us blessed. But, on the other hand, if they find 
her dwarfed by unwise and restricted legislation, they will spit 
upon the graves of those whom they should honor. Let us re- 
member that Arkansas is a Browing State, and legislate for her 
on the plan that my dear old mother, of blessed memory, was 
wont to cut my clothes in my boyhood days. She always cut 
my breeches two years ahead, and I always grew to them, and, 
alas, sometimes ‘ got to big for ’em,’ and when I did—but that 
was my mother’s business. Sirs, let us cut Arkansas’s breeches 
—but I see I must drop the illustration or change the sex of our 
State, which I would not do for the world—God bless her !— 
State Senator Crockett, reported in The Little Rock Gazette. 





Notes 


MESSRS, APPLETON will soon publish a work entitled ‘ An In- 
glorious Columbus,’ by E. P. Vining—an attempt to show 
that America was discovered in the Fifth Century by a party of 
Buddhist monks from Afghanistan, one of whom, named Hwui 
Shan, returned to Asia after an absence of forty-one years. A 
short account of the land which he visited, which is supposed to 
be Mexico, was included in the official history of China, and a 
translation of the account is given in Mr. Vining’s work. 

—Dr. James Strong’s ‘ Harmony of the Gospels’ is being trans- 
lated into Japanese by an enthusiastic theologian. 

—We have received from H. B. Hall’s Sons a steel-engraved 
portrait of General Grant, which is a good likeness, as likenesses 
of the General go, and will probably be liked by more people 
than would a finer one. It is a large picture, and has received 
the endorsement of the Grant family. 

—Mrs. Jackson (‘ H. H.’), being detained in San Francisco by 

-qIIness, on her way from Los Angeles to this city, received some 
wild flowers from an unknown friend, and wrote a poem in 
acknowledgment of the compliment. Not knowing how to 
reach the donor, she sent the verses to the Chronic/e, with a 
pleasant éxplanatory note. This and the lines were returned 
with an estimate of the cost of publication—so much on the 
inside and so much somewhere else! The Budletin of March 


24 relates this little anecdote, and a reader of THE CRITIC in 
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San Francisco, who sends us a marked copy of the paper contain- 
ing the story and the poem, expresses a hope that it will not be 
taken as an illustration of the attitude of the whole community 
toward our famous poets. 

—We have received from Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. the 
vocal score, with piano-forte accompaniment, of Mr. A. C. Mac- 
kenzie’s new oratorio, ‘ The Rose of Sharon,’ which will be per- 
formed for the first time in America by the New York Chorus 
Society on the sixteenth of this month, This oratorio has won 
the most enthusiastic praise from the English critics, and its 
performance in this city is looked forward to with great interest. 
The score is printed in the excellent style for which Novello, 
Ewer & Co.’s publications are famous. 

—With its May number, Harper's Monthly begins its seven- 
tieth volume. This venerable magazine gets vigorous with age 
and looks as though it were good for seventy volumes more. 


—A new illustrated astronomical work, ‘in the interest of 
religion,’ entitled ‘ Celestial. Empires,’ by the author of ‘ Ecce 
Coelum,’ will be published’ in April by the American Tract 
Society. A complete set of the works of this author has been 
applied for from Japan, for.the use of the Theological School in 
Tokio. 

—Alice Wellington Rollins’s sketch of life in Kansas, called 
‘Lady’s Day at the Ranch,’ will appear in the June Harger's 
with illustrations by Mr. and Mrs. R. Swain Gifford. 

—Clark W. Bryan & Co. announce a semi-monthly publica- 
tion called Good Housekeeping, which will be devoted to the 
purpose its name implies. Marion Harland and Miss Parloa 
will contribute articles on the subjects of cooking and house- 
keeping, and Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will furnish a serial called 
‘ Tom and Sally.’ 

—The Empress Eugenie will publish ‘Some Recollections 
trom My Life’ in the course of a few weeks. 

—The announcement that a comprehensive history of all that 
relates to postal intercourse is now issuing from the press of an 
important German house, is sufficient to arrest the attention of 
the curious. Germans are fond of producing comprehensive 
works, but, we must confess, usually heavy and dry ones. The 
one before us is, however, a most refreshing exception. In 
it is traced the way in which letters have been exchanged from 
the Homeric age to that of Postmaster James. The boats.of the ~ 
Vikings as well as the expresses of the Via Appia figure in the 
chain of postal vehicles that preceded the railroad and telegraph. 
The work is fully and finely illustrated, and when complete will 
form a quarto volume of permanent historic importance, and 
full of suggestive and amusing matter for the general reader. 
The title oF the work is ‘Das Buch von der Weltpost.’ It was 
written by V. Veredarius, and is published by Herman J, Meidin- 
ger, 22 Niederwall Strasse, Berlin, in ten parts, at 5octs. a part. 


—George A. Leavitt & Co. will remove on May 1 from their 
old quarters in Clinton Hall, where they have been located for 
more than twenty years, to the corner of Broadway and Tenth 
Street. The American Institute will occupy the Clinton Hall 
rooms, 

—‘ The Works of Samuel Richardson,’ in twelve volumes, 
are soon to be published by Estes & Lauriat, whose other 
spring announcements are the Sterling Edition of Carlyle’s 
Works, in twenty volumes, and the University Edition and 
People’s Edition, each in ten ; ‘ Rambaud’s History of Russia,’ 
translated by L. B. Lang; ‘The Demon of Darwin,’ by Prof. 
Elliott Coues; and Colonel Olcott’s ‘ Buddhist Catechism,’ 
which has been edited by Prof. Coues from the fourteenth 
Ceylonese edition. Of the above-mentioned books, Rambaud’s 
has been crowned by the French Academy, while Olcott’s has # 
been approved by the ‘ principal of the Widyodaya Parivena.’ 

—As we go to press, the death of Richard Grant White, the 
eminent critic and Shakspearian scholar, is announced. Some 
account of Mr. White’s life and work will be given in our next 
issue. ; 

—A portrait of General George B. McClellan will be the front- 
ispiece of the May Century. Among the other engravings in 
this number are a full-page picture of General Lee and General 
Joseph E. Johnston, taken together after the War, a full-page 
portrait of General Grant, from a photograph made in 1864, and 
portraits of Generals Heintzelman, Sumner, Keys, Couch, Gus- 
tavus W. Smith, Magruder, Huger, and D. H. Hill. There will 
be, also, a cut of the French princes who served on General 
McClellan’s staff (the Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres), 
with the Prince de Joinville, who was at headquarters unat- 
tached, and the gentlemen of their suite. 















—H. M. L., of San Francisco, sends the following reply to 
Lyra’s ‘ Protest Against Wagnerism’ in THE CRITIC of Feb. 7: 
—I am a woman—Aorresco confitens — a Wagnerian woman ; 
yet I have never been to Concord, I flee the lecturer as a pes- 
tilence, I have no unpublished or undelivered ‘ papers,’ I like 
parts of ‘ Rigoletto’ and am an enthusiast over ‘ Aida.’ But 
until I heard Wagner’s music, I had never been satisfied with 
music —there was not enough of it. ‘ Because thou art virtuous, 
shall there be no more cakes and ale?’ Which, being inter- 

reted, means because Lyra does not appreciate German music, 
is it to be swept trom the world, thoug such summary method 
should deprive a large and growing share of the world’s popu- 
lation of a keen enjoyment? The fashion of predicting the 
speedy oblivion of a great man’s works after his death was fol- 
lowed in the case of Thackeray, Dickens, Bulwer, and lately of 
Wagner. As itis a prediction merely, time must give it proof, 
and the Nuova Antologia may possibly lack inspiration on the 
subject. Great doctrines make their way slowly against the 
tide of public opinion, and great art creates the taste by which 
it is to be judged. It is characteristic of many minds to ridicule 
what they cannot comprehend, and to take for granted that any- 
one with tastes different from their own is a fool or a hypocrite. 
Lyra is not forced to hear Wagner if he does not wish it. Any 
one has the option of staying away from a place of amusement ; 
and the virulence and abusiveness of anti-Wagnerians may have 
something to do with the ostentatious devotion of Wagnerians 
to their master. 

—Three additional numbers of Sefior Ponce de Leon’s ‘ Dic- 
cionario Tecnoldgico’ have appeared, and deserve a hearty recog- 
nition at our hands. The valuable word-list is now far down in 
the P’s, and continues its minute and scholarly registration of 
technical terms. It is an interesting phenomenon to note how 

~our tough and stubborn English technicalities, bristling with 
consonants—such as ‘black cover,’ ‘ plunger-churn,’ ‘ panel 
scale,'—translate themselves into harmonious Spanish, musical 
with interior and final vowels. The Spanish tongue is wonder- 
fully elastic to bear the strain of so many intruders. 

—Jean Ingelow has written a poem for Zhe Independent. 
Mr. G. E. Montgomery’s Nineteenth Century Club paper, 
‘Science and the Poet,’ will soon appear in the same journal. 

—With its April number, the first of its sixth volume, Outing 
takes its place among the regular monthly magazines. A 
colored frontispiece, a story by Julian Hawthorne, and poems 
by Edith Thomas and Roger Riordan are among its more inter- 
esting features. 

—Mark Twain, having been elected an honorary member of 
the Concord, Mass., Free-Trade Club, writes to the Secretary in 
acknowledgment of the compliment, and says: ‘ It does look as 
if Massachusetts were in a fair way to embarrass me with kind- 
nesses this year. In the first place, a Massachusetts judge has just 
“decided in open court that atBoston publisher may sell, not only 
his own property in a free and unfettered way, but also may as 
freely sell property which does not belong to him, but to me— 
oe alge which he has not bought, and which I have not sold. 

nder this ruling I am now advertising that judge’s home- 
stead for sale, and if I make as good asum out of it asI expect, I 
shall go on and sell out the rest of his property. In the next place, 
a committee of the public libraty of your town have condemned 
and excommunicated my last book—and doubled its sale... . 
And finally, the Free-Trade Club of Concord comes forward and 
adds to the splendid burden of obligations already conferred 
upon me by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts an honorary 
membership, which is worth more than all the rest just at this 
juncture, since it endorses me as worthy to associate with.cer- 
tain gentlemen whom even the moral icebergs of the Concord 
Library Committee are bound to respect. May the great Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts endure forever, is the heartfelt 

_prayer of one who, long a recipient of her mere general good- 

will, is proud to realize that he is at last become her pet.’ 

—William F. G. Shanks and Edward C. Hancock have organ- 
ized, in conjunction with ex-Postmaster General James and Mr. 
Algernon S. Sullivan, a company to supply to subscribers, 
whether as individuals or companies, published information re- 
garding themselves and their business, printed in American, 

rench, German and English newspapers and magazines. The 
rooms of the Amsterdam Club, 1127 Broadway, opposite Del- 
monico’s, have been secured, and are being fitted up as a read- 
ing room and as offices for the new company. 

—The Egyptologists of Holland propose to present to Dr. Con- 
rad Leemans a volume dedicated to himself, to which his fellow- 
workers shall have contributed, on the fiftieth anniversary (Dec. 
3d) of his connection with the Museum of Leyden. Each au- 
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thor is allotted two pages. The book—a splendid quarto—will be 
printed by the Maison Brill. Prof. Paul Haupt, the Assyriolo- 
gist of Johns Hopkins University, will give a new translation, it is 
understood, of the Egyptian campaign of Asur-bani-pal. Mr. 
Cope Whitehouse will show that in Genesis XLIX, Jacob tells 
his sons that which ‘shall befall them in the last days of 
their prosperity in Egypt. He was led to this conclusion in 
seeking to avoid the fatal objection that Zebulun received its in- 
heritance in the hills of Palestine (Joshua, XIX, 10) and his 
‘border was of unto Zidon (Genesis, XLIX, 13). Judah as the 
Sphinx, Ra-Hormachis, is not more striking than the resting- 
place of Issachar at Saggara, or the ravening wolf of Benjamin 
at Lycopolis. According to this view the dying patriarch used 
the great monuments of this part of Egypt as simatles, and at the 
same time indicated the future homes of the children of Israel 
(Ex. I, 7), which still retain in several cases the Semitic names 
of their founders, or the Greek equivalent of the tribal sign. 


The Free Parliament 
[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


— QUESTIONS. 


No. 916.—The following lines have long been ringing in my memory, 
but I can’t remember the context. Can anyone tell me where they occur 
Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Old was his mutton and his claret good ; 
* Let him drink port,’ the English statesman cried : 
He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 


New York Ciry. M. E. C. 


No. 917.—Mr. Brander Matthews, in his edition of ‘Sheridan’s Come- 
dies,’ gives 1802 as the date of the burning of Drury Lane Theatre, under 
Sheridan’s management; Mrs. Oliphant, in her Life of Sheridan, in the Eng- 
lish Men-of-Letters Series, gives 1809 ; and Mr. H. H. Furness, in his ‘Ham- 
let,’ gives 1812. Which is the correct date? 

Wasurncron, D. C. ExizaBetaH Comyn. 

(Mr. Matthews’s 1802 was a misprint for 1809. The theatre was burnt in 
the latter year, and rebuilt in 1812.] 


No. 918.—Where can [ find the full text’of a poem, all the verses of which 
end thus : 
+... at the U- 
-niversity of Gottingen, 
-niversity of Géttingen, 
and who was the author? I saw it in some country paper, perhaps thirty 
years ago. 
Reapine, Pa. A. R. D. 
[It was written by seme and Frere in The Anti-Jacobin, and is reprint- 
> pe Frederick Locker’s ‘Lyra Elegantiarum.’ New York: White, Stokes 
en. 





PR. 2 ee can I obtain a date photograph or engraving of General 
ordon 
Derroit, Micz. G. H. 8. 





No. 920.—Can you inform me who first wrote the familiar line, ‘Time 
was made for slaves?’ 
San Francisco, Cat. J.D. P. 

[This question was asked in this column some time ago, but never an- 
swered.| 





No. 921.—Some years ago I saw a passage quoted from Owen Meredith’s 
oems, expressing better than [ have met elsewhere that feeling we so often 
ave, that we have been before in the same place or situation, although we 

know we never have been. Will youkindly inform me in which of Mere- 
dith’s poems the passage I refer to can be found?——2. Who is Alice 
Arnold Crawford, and what has she written besides ‘The Forest Easter?’ 
New York Cry. L. 0 
[1. We suppose the reference can hardly be to the lines in ‘ Lucile:’ 
And wherever we turn, and whatever we do, 
Still that horrible sense of the déd connu. 
One is sorely tempted, by the way, to spell the last word in this couplet with 
4a aout) 0, instead of aw. Unless he does so, the rhyme must remain im- 
perfect. 


No. 922.—I have the usual books of reference, but am unable to locate: 1. 
‘the curse of Ernulphus,’ alluded to several times by Carlyle———2. Ram Das, 
also alluded to as ‘ eeling his belly full of fire. ——3. Aucassin and Nicolette, 
alluded to in Woodberry’s Life of Poe.——4. Victorine, alluded to by Poe in 
one of his letters——5. Quintus Icilius ? 


Straten Isuanp, N. Y. CG. 
[8. See Saintsbury’s Short History of French Literature. New York: 
Macmillan.] ; 








